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identifying him with the Indian Prince Sophites, the con-
temporary of Alexander the Great. The name is variously
written by ancient authors. Strabo, Diodorus, and Arrian
all write SwTraflTjc, Sopeithes; but Quintus Curtius has
Sophites, a spelling which is countenanced by the Cuphites
of Justin, as well as by the similarly formed Indian names
of Sophagasenas and Mqphis.

The date of the coin affords perhaps the most rigid
test for determining the correctness of my attribution.
I have already stated that the execution of the piece
shows it to belong to the finest .period of Greek art, which
in India would be comprised within the narrow limits of
Alexander's invasion in B.C. 326 and the death of Eukra-
tides in about B.C. 165. But from the use of the name
only, without the title of king, I infer that the coin must
have been struck before B.C. 306, when all the generals of
Alexander had assumed the royal title. The same date
also may be inferred from the peculiar cheek-piece of the
helmet, which is similar to that on a well-known type of
Seleukos Nikator. I conclude,, therefore, from all these
concurring evidences of goodness of workmanship, sim-
plicity of legend, and peculiarity of helmet, that King
Sophytes of the coin under review must have been reign -
ng during the early part of the career of Seleukos I.,
or between 312 and 306 B.C. If this conclusion be ad-
mitted, it is then impossible to withstand the natural
inference that the Sophytes of the coin must be the same
person as King Sophites, the Indian contemporary of
Alexander the Great.

The historians of Alexander have preserved several
curious particulars regarding Sophites and the people
and country over which he ruled. Of the king himself
Curtius records that he was pre-eminent amongst the